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INTRODUCTION 


During the months of September and October I undertook a 
study mission to Indochina to obtain first-hand information on the 
military and political situation in that region. The results of that 
study were published October 27, 1953, in my report on Indochina 
to the committee. 

As a corollary to this principal purpose, I also observed the opera- 
tions of the Foreign Operations Administration in several countries. 
The following report covers these observations. It deals primarily 
with the Foreign Operations Administration in France, Italy, Nepal, 
and Indochina. My principal objectives in studying the agency in 
these four countries were the following: 

1. To determine whether personnel reductions commensurate 
with the reduction in foreign aid under Public Law 118, 83d 
Congress, have been carried out overseas. 

2. To observe the effect of the President’s reorganization 
plans on the overlapping American authorities which had sprung 
up in such key cities as Paris and Rome. 

3. To make a preliminary assessment in France and Italy of 
the effectiveness of the economic aid program, now approaching 
termination. 

4. In the two Asian countries, to compare the efficacy of a 
small-scale technical assistance operation (Nepal) with that of a 
relatively large-scale operation (Indochina). 

The cooperation of many United States officials and their staffs 
greatly facilitated this study mission. I wish, especially, to acknowl- 
edge the invaluable assistance rendered by Mr. Francis Valeo, Chief, 
Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative Reference Service, on detail to 
the committee staff, who accompanied me on this mission. 

Mike MANSFIELD. 

NoOvEMBER 23, 1953. 
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I. FRANCE 


The past year has witnessed significant changes in the structure and 
staffing pattern of the United States mission in France. In the organ- 
izational field the United States special representative in Europe has 
been replaced by the United States mission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and to European Regional Organizations (USRO). 
The information program has been severed from the Department of 
State and established under an independent United States Information 
Agency. Finally, the Mutual Security Agency now operates under 
the name Foreign Operations Administration (FOA) which, in ac- 
cordance with Reorganization Plan No. 7, remains independent of the 
Department of State. 

Personnel reductions 

During the period August 31, 1952-August 31, 1953, official employ- 
ment (all agencies) in France fell from 1,660 to 1,248 Americans, and 
from 1,609 to 1,085 local employees, a reduction of 412 and 524, 
respectively. In percentages the drop amounts to 24.8 percent for 
Americans and 32.5 percent for non-American employees. 

The principal cuts have occurred in the staffs of the Embassy proper, 
USRO, and the FOA mission for France. Of the 79 Americans and 
151 local employees on the rolls of the latter agency, on August 31, 
1952, only 39 and 29, respectively, remained a year later. 

Personnel concerned with military matters have been least affected 
by the staff reductions. In some cases there has even been an increase 
in their numbers, 

The following table shows in detail the personnel changes which 
have taken place during the period August 31, 1952—August 31, 1953: 


Staffing of U. S. Government Agencies, Paris, France, Aug. 31, 1952-Aug. 31, 1953 


} Aug. 31, 1952 Aug. 31, 1953 Difference 

Note Program —_—— 

Americans} Locals |Americans| Locals |Americans; Locals 
1 | American Embassy, Paris 430 299 254 265 17¢ 34 
American consulates, France 36 76 2 5¢ 13 20 
1 - — = - = - 
Total. ... . e 466 375 277 321 189 54 
2) USIS, Paris... , ‘ 52 185 28 157 24 —28 
| USIS, field offices, France 15 44 10 43 5 1 
Total. ‘ : nth 67 229 38 200 29 —29 
3 | Military attaché ; 56 7 70 6 +14 1 
Naval attaché 2 21 4 21 4 0 0 
Air Force attaché aie 41 6 42 6 +e 0 
| a . meres 
| Teebiici2 Aes 118 17 133 16 +15 1 
| = : zoos: 
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Staffing of U. S. Government Agencies, Paris, France, Aug. 31, 1952-Aug. 31, 
1958—Continued 























Aug. 31, 1952 Aug. 31, 1953 Difference 
Note I rar , 
Americans; Locals |Americans, Locals mericans; Locals 
4 Military Assistance Advisory 
Group (MAAG 171 | 20 166 19 5 1 
Off Shore Procurement (OSP 21 6 42 13 +21 +7 
rotal 192 26 208 39 +16 6 
5 | U. S. Marine detachment (s | | 
curity guard 53 0 53 0} 0 0 
6 | USIS regional public affairs... 7 2 0 0 —7 —2 
7 The United States Mission to | 
| the North Atlantic Treaty | 
| Organization and European | 
|} Regional Organizations | | | 
(USRO), successor organiza- | | | | | 
tion to office of the United | } | | | 
| States Special Representative | | 
| in Europe (SRE | | | 
| SRE | 591 | 742 | 0 0 | —591 | —742 
USRO 0 0 | 245 263 +245 | +263 
United States program | | | 
| groups attached to | | 
| USRO 0 0 158 | 69 4.158 | +69 
Total 591 742 403 188 —410 
gs | Foreign Operations Administra | 
tion (FOA/MF), — successor | | 
| organization to Mutual Secur | | | 
| ity Agency Mission to France } | 
| (MSA/MEI | 79 151 | 39 | 29 —40 —122 
g | European Regi Service Cen- | 
| ter (ERSC) (USIA regional | | | 
yilice, formerly part of SRE 0 0 | 16 | 90 +16 +90 
] EDC special representative 0 0 3 0 +3 | 0 
11 | Office of Treasury special repre- | | | 
ntatives 4 1 4 1 | 0 0 
12 | UNESCO United States Repre- | | | 
} sentative ‘ 4} 0 4 0 0 0 
13 A merican liaisor 14 10 11 | 10 —3 | 0 
14} U.S. Department of Agriculture | 
Special repr tative 4 0 1 0 —3 0 
European Parasite Labora- 
j ry l 6 l 6 0 Q 
15 terials Procuren t 
DMPA 7 2 0 0 —7 —2 
1¢ ting Office, Eur 
cl GAO d 0 17 0 +10 | 0 
17 iché § 0 5 0 0 0 
is | Public Health rvice 
USPHS 9 3 S 3 —1 0 
19 Civil Aer tic Ad i 
CAA 4 ) 4 0 0 0 
20 | ( S. Educational Commission 
r France (USEC/I 3 12 3 12 0 0 
21 Americar Battle Monuments 
( u « $3 20 } _ 0 
Grand total 1, 660 1, 609 1, 248 1, 085 —412 — 524 


NOTES ON COMPARATIVE STAFFING OF U. 8. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, AUG. 31, 1952 


AUG, 31, 1953 


Note 1 Included in the Embassy staffing are the personne] of the office of finance adviser (4 Americans 








who are actually Treasury Department and not State personnel 

Also reflected in the Embassy staffing are certain other functions such as regional] communications, re 
gional security, SHAPE liaison, NATO Defense College, Regional Foreign Buildings Office, Regional 
Veterans’ Affair ind Regional Publications Procurement (‘hese functions account for 30 American 


ard 20 non-American positions 
(Not included in Embassy staffing are the 37 positions in the regional pouct 


provides the couriers for diplomatic pouch service for all of Europe 


1 and courier office, which 





rhe reduction i taffir wr the Embassy and consulates amounts to 22.1 percent in American personnel 
and 14.4 percent in non-American personnel lhe American position reduction of 189 as shown was actually 
a higher percentage (40.5 percent), however 86 of the 189 positions had been istratively assigned to the 





Embassy in 1952. The incumbents of these positions actually worked in th ice of the United States Special 
Representative in Europe (political, east-west trade, and international staff). With the reorganization of th 
office of the United States Special Representative in Europe into the United States Mission to the North 
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Atlantic Tr ’ ization 1 European Regional Orga t itions were eliminat 
the Embassy staf 
Note 2.—Included in the 1953 staffing of the Information Program for France are positions (3 An 
and 14 non-Americans) which formerly were a part of the Mutual Se¢ Agency Mission to F ce 
Under the reorganization of the Mutual Security Agency Mis r France into Foreign Operations 


Administration Mission to France the country 
ized U. 8. Information Agency 

NotE 3.—The American staffing of the defense attaché offices consists of military and civilian employees, 
The breakdown is as follows: : 


information program was transferred to the newly organ- 








Aug. 31, 1952 | Aug. 31, 1953 
ia Americen r 1 s134 American r 
Military civilian Total Military civilian Total 

Military attaché 48 8 56 62 g 70 
Naval attaché 17 4 21 17 4 21 
Air attaché 33 s 41 33 9 42 
Total 98 20 118 112 21 133 

The military strength is further broken down between “Assigned” and “Attached” personnel 





Aug. 31, 1952 Aug. 31, 1953 


Assigned | Attached | Assigned } Attached 


Military attaché !__ ; 17 31 20 42 
Naval attaché_- 17 0 17 0 
Air attaché 33 0 33 0 

Total... 67 31 70 42 


1 The office of the military attaché had 3 officers attached in August 1952 for training and 5 attached 
for training as of Aug. 31, 1953. 


NoTE 4.—The American staff of the Military Assistance Advisory Group and Off Shore Procurement 
consist of military and American civilian employees: 








Aug. 31, 1952 Aug. 31, 1953 
+2... | American Wat 13 , | American — 
Military civilian | Total Military | civilian Total 
Military Assistance Advisory | | | 
Group... ne 27 44 171 135 | 31 | 166 
Off Shore Procurement. ------ ll | 10 21 21 | 21 42 
TR oles tees ea te 138 | 54 192 156 | 52 | 208 





The strengths shown are assigned strengths. Effective Aug. 1, 1953, the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group has had attached 11 officers performing liaison with the French military 

Note 5.—This unit which also includes 3 Marine personnel attached to the regional security office is 
responsible for the security guard of American Government buildings in Paris. 

Norte 6.—This office has been eliminated under the reorganization of the information program under the 
U. 8. Information Agency. 

Note 7.—The office of the United States Special Representative in Europe replaced by the United States 
Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional Organizations with a basic 
strength of 245 Americans including 27 military personnel 

Other American staff attached to the United States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and European Regional Organizations for purposes of administration total 158. These include 20 repre 
sentatives of the Department of Defense Controller; 75 providing industrial and agricul]tural technical 
assistance to European countries at their request; 30 American members of NATO international staff; and 
33 personnel working on East-West trade and related problems. 

Norte 8.—The information function which was formerly a responsibility of this mission was eliminated 
with the organization of the U. 8. Information Agency. See note 2. 

Note 9.—This organization in 1952 was a part of the United States Special Representative in Europe 
organization. Its present strength as a U. S. Information Agency regional office is approximately 50 per- 
cent less than it was in 1952 (fiscal year 1953). 

NoTE 10.—This office provides United States representation (observers) to the European Defense Com- 
munity and Coal and Steel Community. 

NotTEs 11-21.—These organizations and programs are made up of representatives of various Government 
agencies performing specialized functions. The United States Educational Commission for France is ac- 
tually not a U. S. Government agency but represents a program sponsored by the U. 8, Government. 


39844—53 


9 
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Leff cl of reductions 

The reductions in personnel in France have not been accomplished 
without confusion or without working hardship on individual em- 
ployees. It would appear that these adverse results could have been 
mitigated if there had been more effective planning in Washington and 
less highly publicized aptitude tests. Among personnel still remaining 
on the rolls in Paris, much uncertainty about the future exists which is 
bound to have an adverse effect on individual morale and efficiency. 
Many employees in the field complain that responsible officials in 
Washington seem little concerned with this problem 

Despite the manner in which it has been accomplished, the reduction 
in personnel leaves a staff generally adequate to carry out the foreign 
policies of the United States with respect to France. In the first place, 
economic aid to France has been declining rapidly. Furthermore, the 
duplication of functions among agencies as well as fringe activity of 
questionable value to the United States has been curtailed as a result 
of reductions in appropriations initiated by Congress. 

The decline in foreign economic aid has had the effect of reducing 
the need for a large Foreign Operations Administration. This agency, 
moreover, has turned over its formerly extensive informational func- 
tions to the new United States Information Agency in accord with 
the recommendations of the Senate Special Subcommittee for Overseas 
Information Programs. 

Still remaining with the FOA are such functions as aid to the French 
in increasing productivity as well as assistance to the Department of 
Defense in placing offshore procurement contracts. These are rela- 
tively minor operations. Their administration hardly seems to require 
a separate agency with consequent unnecessary overhead both in 
Washington and in France. 

The functions of the office of the United States Special Representa- 
tive in Europe, now known as USRO, have also been sharply curtailed, 
cenerally in accord with recommendations made by Representative 
Lanham, of Georgia, and myself in a report issued in December 1952. 
USRO no longer supervises the country missions of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. Its functions are limited to providing repre- 
sentation for the United States to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and other multilateral organizations, such as the Office of 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and the European Pay- 
ments Union. 

Instead of 3 Ambassadors in Paris as formerly, there is now only 1. 
It was encouraging to learn that there is, as there should be, general 
recognition that he alone speaks for the United States on official 
policy. He is acknowledged by the various agencies as the head of all 
official civilian activity in the country. This improvement brings to 
an end an absurd situation in which French and other foreign officials 
were at a loss to know with whom to deal since there were so many 
competing authorities and titles. 

Reorgan ization plans 

Unfortunately Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 8 offer no assurance 
that the improvements which have been made in staffing patterns or 
in the clarification of the lines of authority will be maintained. Three 
principal civilian agencies still operate independently in France, 
namely, the Department of State, the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
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tration, and the United States Information Agency. This is, as I have 
warned repeatedly, an open invitation to administrative confusion and 
duplication. With three parallel offices in Washington such duplica- 
tion already exists in the personnel offices, transportation offices, and 
other types of administrative services in this country. If similar 
duplication and confusion do not develop in Paris it will be a tribute 
to the caliber of the Ambassador and the personnel of the agencies 
involved, rather than a result of the organizational pattern now 
prevailing. 

Effect of economic aid 


As previously pointed out the economic portion of the aid program 
in France is approaching termination. What remains is almost 
exclusively military, and it is handled in large part by the Department 
of Defense. Only minor activity of an economic nature continues 
and this is financed largely out of counterpart funds. 

When the Marshall plan began in 1948, France was in the depths of 
economic stagnation. Many observers expressed grave doubts that 
the nation could survive as a democracy. It was under a relentless 
driving pressure from the French Communist Party, which was 
attracting 25 percent of the voters. 

The Marshall plan was a key factor in saving France from slipping 
into the totalitarian void. It helped to restore faith in the capacity of 
free men to cooperate in the preservation of freedom. It assisted 
French industry to make a remarkable recovery; industrial production 
today is 145 percent of the prewar. 

Against these positive accomplishments, however, there are some 
negatives. Agricultural output has not improved to any great extent. 
Financial instability remains a characteristic of the French economy. 
French workers are discontented because there has been little real 
improvement in their standard of living. There has been, finally, 
only a minor reduction in the voting strength of the Communist Party, 
although its drive appears to have slackened. 

In assessing the effect of our economic aid program, it must be 
borne in mind that the Marshall plan was not conceived as a cure-all 


for the ills of the French economy. It was intended to serve as a 
peripheral influence to help France through a grave period of her 
history. Any more grandiose concept of the program would have 


been presumptuous and foredoomed to failure. The French people 
themselves exerted the primary effort which with an assist from the 
United States preserved democracy in France during the critical 
postwar years. 

The principal criticism of the United States economic aid program 
heard in France as well as elsewhere abroad is that its effects failed 
to reach deeply enough into society. Production, it is said, has im- 
proved but living conditions have not to any recognizable degree 

To the extent that this is the case, it is possible on the one hand that 
our aid policies and administrative techniques have been at fault. 
On the other hand, it may be that the difficulty rests not with the 
manner in which the aid program was carried out but with weaknesses 
in the internal economic structure of France and the great burden 
which that nation bears for defense in Europe, the Far East, and else- 
where. The correction of these weaknesses is and must remain pri- 
marily a responsibility of the French, not of the United States. 
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Il. Ivany 
United States aid program 

As in France, there have been reductions in personnel of the Foreign 
Operations Administration in Italy. On June 1, 1952, there were 77 
Americans and 167 local employees in the agency. These totals had 
been reduced to 54 and 148, respectively, by October 31, 1953. 

The current overall aid program in Italy is predominantly military 
in nature, It is handled largely by the Department of Defense, with 
the result that the role of the Foreign Operations Administration is 
reduced in Italy as in France to almost negligable proportions. The 
agency still operates a small productivity program. It also has a small 
technical assistance program for Sardinia and the Italian trusteeship 
of Somaliland. The information program, formerly handled by the 
agency, has been transferred to the new and independent United 
States Information Agency. 

Effect of Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 8 

As far as they go, the reorganization plans have clarified the lines 
of authority among the principal United States civilian agencies 
operating in Italy. They have also served to eliminate some duplica- 
tion of functions. By their very nature, however, they assure that 
these gains will be short-lived. In providing for three separate and 
independent agencies, the plans encourage in Italy as in France 
schisms in our mission and the development of entrenched factional 
interests. 

The full impact of their divisive effect has not yet been felt in 
Rome, primarily because they have been in operation for only a short 
time. Nevertheless, there are already danger signals which indicate 
a new drift toward loss of central control and responsibility. Unless 
steps are taken to replace the present hit-or-miss hope for coopera- 
tion among the agencies with something more tangible in the way of 
administrative structure, there shall be an inevitable regrowth of 
duplication of functions and confusion of authority. 

Effect of economic aid in Italy 

To a great extent the task of reconstruction in Italy has now been 
completed. The United States economic-aid program, which is draw- 
ing to a close, played an important role in this reconstruction. It 
may also have acted as a stimulant for the Italians themselves to go 
beyond mere reconstruction and to tackle some of the long-range prob- 
lems which have kept the standard of living in Italy among the lowest 
of western Europe. 

A case in point is the Cassa del Mezzogiorno. This is a fund estab- 
lished by the Italian Government to finance an integrated program 
for the development of the poverty-stricken southern provinces. 
The program provides for the expenditure of 100 billion lira annually 
over a 10-year period. Economic aid from the United States helped 
to stimulate the Italian Government to launch this venture but the 
latter now bears the cost. A key project in the program is an 
ambitious land reform under which thousands of peasant families are 
being resettled in small homesteads, often on land which has lain un- 
used for decades. The land has been preempted, with compensa- 
tion to the few large landholders in the region. 

One of the resettlements was inspected in Calabria during the course 
of this study. A village in the area had had a Communist adminis- 
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tration in control of the local government since the end of the war. 
It had been the scene of revolutionary seizures of land by the peasants 
just a few years ago. Then the effects of the reform began to be felt 
in rising peasant incomes, in families resettled on their own land, and 
and in new housing. In the elections of 1952, for the first time since 
the war, the local administration passed into the hands of non- 
Communists. 

This one example is cited merely to indicate the possibility of 
countering the appeal of communism when the real problems of an 
impoverished people are tackled. Actually the ability of the Com- 
munists to attract voters throughout Italy has not been markedly 
reduced. 

Their persistent strength at the polls is generally interpreted as a 
protest at the continuing low living standards which prevail among 
great numbers of Italians. American economic aid is credited by 
many observers in Italy with having been highly instrumental in 
preventing an even greater growth of Communist influence. There is 
some feeling, however, that our aid might have done even more than 
it has to offset the Communist appeal if its effects had been felt more 
deeply and directly among the poor. The charge is made that some 
Italians have grown rich on American aid while the vast majority 
have been largely unaffected. It is also contended that our aid has 
tended to petrify an archaic economic structure. 

It is very unlikely, however, that American aid, regardless of its 
form, could have offset the economic problems of Italy which are far 
greater than those of France. These are largely problems of too few 
resources to support the population, and of the modernization of 
Italy’s economic institutions. The latter must be dealt with by the 
Italian people themselves. The former is part of the problem of 
Western Europe generally. Its solution lies along the twin paths of 
the development of a greater degree of unity among the western 
Europeans and in an expansion of mutually beneficial trade among 
the nations of the non-Communist world. 


III. Nepa 


Wedged between Tibet on the north and India on the south, the 
Kingdom of Nepal is among the most isolated of nations. Except for 
the Gurkhas who have fought in many lands, the people of Nepal for 
centuries have had little contact with the mainstream of world develop- 
ments. Until 1947, the country had been visited by probably less 
than 50 Western nationals. Previous to this study mission no Member 
of Congress had ever entered the country. 

Long isolation clearly reflects itself in the life of the nation. Elec- 
tricity, automobiles, trains, telephones are practically unknown in 
most parts of the country. In a nation the size of the State of Ten- 
nessee there are only some 300 miles of highways and until this year 
none connected the capital of Kathmandu with the outside world. 
Economic techniques, which in many regions do not even include use 
of the wheel, are those which we generally associate with 500 to 1,000 
years ago. 

Vast numbers of the 9 million inhabitants are unacquainted with 
newspapers, radios, or schools. Less than 2 percent of the population 
is literate. Modern medical care and facilities are available to less 
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than 1 pereent of the population, and consequently preventable 
diseases are rampant. 

In recent years, echoes of life in other parts of the world have 
penetrated into Nepal. Chinese Communist influence has reached 
the northern border via Tibet. Concepts of democracy and the hope 
for economic progress have begun to filter through from India and the 
West. 

There was a time when Nepal could continue its existence unaffected 
by developments elsewhere in the world. That time has passed. Out- 
side forces playing upon the country and internal pressures of dis- 
content have already produced an overturn of the ancient absolutist 
regime of the hereditary prime ministers (the Ranas). In its place 
has come the beginning of democracy. Marxist totalitarianism, 
however, competes for the loyalties of the Nepalese during this period 
of transition. A contest is now in progress which will draw the 
emerging nation either toward Communist totalitarianism or freedom. 
The outcome of this contest depends to a great extent on the rapidity 
with which the long pent-up, the long-postponed, and now rapidly 
growing demand for economic and social progress can be filled by 
the adherents of democrac y. 


The Foreign Operations Administration 


In this setting of extreme isolation, of economic stagnation, and of 
political transition, less than a dozen Americans have been engaged in 
seeking to help the emerging nation move in the direction of free- 
dom. They are, for the most part, technicians in the field of agri- 
culture, health, and mining. They have been operating for about a 
year, without fanfare and with a deep sense of dedication to the basic 
concepts of the point 4 program. Living conditions for them and 
their families, if they do not constitute an actual hardship, are certainly 
not luxurious. 

This small Technical Cooperation Administration mission which 
now operates under the Foreign Operations Administration is engaged 
in several lines of basic social and economic endeavor. Their work, 
in support of the efforts of the Nepalese themselves, is in the following 
fields: Village improvement, agricultural development, public health, 
mineral exploration, and education. 

A village-improvement program was inaugurated during the 
summer of 1952. American participation in this program consists of 
the training of Nepalese instructors in simple skills so that they, in 
turn, can help to improve the lot of the millions of villagers through- 
out the country. The first Nepalese graduates of the training classes 
are already at work in the villages. They are instructing the villagers 
in such elementary matters as building safe wells and household 
sanitation. They also are tackling the problem of illiteracy. 

Under an agricultural-deve ‘lopment program, the TCA mission has 
been experimenting with new plants and seeds. The first year’s trials 
indicate that agricultural production can be raised 20 percent simply 
by introducing higher yielding, disease-resistant seeds. Such seeds 
are now being distributed to the peasants. As a further aid to pro- 
duction, a project in plant disease and insect control has also been 
launched. Work also goes forward in livestock improvement, both 
in breeding and in the prevention of diseases. There has also been 
progress in replacing antiquated farm equipment with simple but far 
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more effective devices. Plans are now being drawn up to extend the 
use of irrigation. 

In the field of public health, the major undertaking involves malaria 
control. Nepalese technicians are trained for this work and supplies 
of DDT and other equipment have been secured. There is promise 
that within a short time this scourge which causes more deaths than 
any other disease in Nepal may be virtually wiped out. 

In the mining field, the TCA mission has established a laboratory 
for analyses of specimens which is to be turned over in time to the 
Nepalese Government. It has also assisted in writing basic legislation 
designed to encourage private prospecting. In this work, there is close 
cooperation with a United Nations mineral specialist who has been 
assigned to the country. 

The educational program has involved both the sending of qualified 
Nepalese to the United States for advanced training and the develop- 
ment of a mass literacy program. The latter is based on a survey 
undertaken sometime ago by Dr. Frank Laubach and will be carried 
out by village-improvement workers. 

The educational exchange program does not appear to be well 
adjusted to the present requirements of the country. The immediate 
need is not so much for advanced technicians as it is for trained men, 
with practical working experience and with a capacity to show by 
doing. 

Efficacy of the TCA mission 

The TCA program in Nepal will cost the United pores $600,000 
in the current fiscal year. To this, the Nepalese ( ‘overnment is 
expected to add about an equal amount in local currency. 

The cost of TCA in Nepal to the United States is lower than that 
of any other country program in the Near East, Africa, or Asia. 
Fewer Americans are employed in Nepal than in any other TCA 
mission in this region. 

In these circumstances, the accomplishments of the American 
technicians during a year of operations in Nepal are remarkable. 
They are helping the Nepalese people to get out of the economic and 
social doldrums. In so doing they appear to have won the confidence 
of Nepalese of all political complexions except the Communists. 
There is a visible fund of goodwill for the United States in Nepal, 
which in all probability is traceable in large measure to the efforts of 
the TCA mission. ° 

Their success is a tribute to the good sense of the Acting Director 
and his staff. These Americans from the outset have recognized 
that the primary responsibility for development rests with the 
Nepalese people. They have kept the American mission small and 
auxiliary to the efforts of the Nepalese themselves. They have 
stayed out of the internal politics of the country. They have lived 
among a poverty-stricken people, maintaining decent American 
standards but avoiding the luxurious ostentation which afflicts too 
many of our official installations abroad. They have shunned high- 
pressure publicity and loudmouthed promises. Most of all, they 
have not permitted cynicism to drain the point 4 program of its 
spiritual content. In short, they live and work in the finest American 
tradition. 
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The following statement by Paul W. Rose, the Acting Director of 
the program, indicates a deep perception of the role of point 4 in our 
foreign policy: 

Some of our American citizens may question why we are doing this work in 
Nepal since they know that Nepal is not an important source of trade or raw 
materials. They realize, also, that Nepal is certainly not in a position to have 
great influence on world politics even though many people in Nepal and India 
refer to it as a buffer between Communist Tibet and democratic India. Those 
of us who are working in Nepal believe that America has a great contribution to 
make to freedom in Nepal, freedom from poverty, freedom from disease, and 
freedom from ignorance. We believe that we can contribute to these freedoms 
and by doing so make our own freedom more secure. We also believe that friend- 
ship is based on understanding and on mutuality of purposes. We know that, as 
we become better acquainted with the Nepalese and as the Nepalese know the 
Americans better, a more firm foundation for friendship and understanding will be 
created. These are necessary in a world where good neighbors are essential for 
peace, 

The technical-assistance program should not lose this eminently 
sound and dignified concept. ‘The identity of the program should not 
be obscured in slick reorganization plans which would make it indis- 
tinguishable from military aid. The program should remain one of 
long-range building of good will and mutuality of interest. If it does 
not, the good already accomplished will be lost and we are likely to 
reap a harvest of enmity rather than friendship for our expenditures 
and our efforts. 


LV. INDOCHINA 
Background 

A technical and economic mission has operated in Indochina since 
the spring of 1950. The basis for this mission consists of bilateral 
executive agreements with Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Economic 
and technical aid, in consequence, goes directly to the three States. 
This procedure contrasts with the handling of our military assistance 
which is provided through the French command in Indochina. 

Since the inception of the aid program until June 30, 1953, $100 
million in economic and technical assistance has been made available 
for the three States. Of this amount, $30.7 million has been in the 
form of military support and it is administered by the Department of 
Defense. The balance has been the re sponsibility of the Special 
Technical and Economic Mission (STEM) of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

The STEM program in Indochina 

The STEM program for fiscal year 1954 amounts to $25 million for 
economic and technical assistance. To administer the program, 
STEM has a personnel strength of some 25 Americans and over 100 
local employees. 

This mission operates essentially in an advisory and supporting 
capacity. It is designed to assist the three loc al governments in 
carrying out a deve lopme nt program in various fields. Curre ntly, a 
multiplicity of projects are under way in the following categories: 
Agriculture and natural resources; public health and sanitation; educa- 
tion; transportation, communications, and power; industry and min- 
ing; public administration; and general and community development 
(war relief and rehabilitation and housing). The STEM mission also 
finances the import of some raw materials and supplies required by 
commercial establishments and local governments in Indochina. 
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Effectiveness of the FOA mission 


From the outset, the FOA mission has operated in Indochina under 
many handicaps. In the first place, skilled technical personnel is 
difficult to recruit for service in Indochina. The sick rate and the 
turnover rate are both unusually high and actual personnel strength 
rarely reaches authorized strength. 

Indochina, moreover, is in the midst of a political transition so that 
the purposes of the STEM mission have been subject to suspicion. 
There has also been some friction with the French authorities. Finally, 
STEM in Indochina has had to deal with problems growing out of 
the war which are not necessarily encountered by FOA missions else- 
where. Thousands of refugees have had to be resettled and a great 
need has existed for medical care for the civilian casualties of the 
conflict. 

It is questionable, however, whether these unusual difficulties 
explain the widespread criticism of the STEM program in Indochina. 
In general, this criticism involves charges of incompetent personnel, 
ill conceived and executed projects, the importation of unnecessary or 
ill-adapted equipment and the payment of “incredible” prices for 
land and local services, with the consequent enrichment of a few local 
speculators and labor contractors. 

Only a thorough and careful investigation of the situation can 
determine the validity of such charges. The fact remains, however, 
that unlike the mission in Nepal, which is a small-scale easily controlled 
undertaking, economic and technical assistance in Indochina involves 
an annual expenditure of $25 million. The program in the latter 
country, moreover, seems to be scattered haphazardly in a vast 
number of projects in many fields of development. In these circum- 
stances it is entirely possible that some of the defects implicit in the 
charges listed above have crept into the program. 


V. SuMMARY OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 


1. Personnel reductions 

There have been substantial reductions in official personnel in 
France and to a lesser extent in Italy. These reductions have fallen 
almost entirely on the civilian agencies, notably the State Depart- 
ment, the Foreign Operations Administration, and the Information 
Agency. The possibility of reducing the military overhead, par- 
ticularly in France, should now be thoroughly explored by the appro- 
priate committees of Congress. 


2. Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 8 


Some clarification of the lines of authority and the elimination of 
duplication among agencies has resulted from the reorganization 
plans. These gains, however, will be short-lived unless a further step 
in reorganization is taken quickly. The independent existence of the 
Foreign Operations Administration and the Information Agency 
should be terminated forthwith. Both agencies, even though they 
might remain quasi-autonomous in character, should be brought 
clearly under the jurisdiction of the Department of State. 

The intensive study and review of United States operations over- 
seas undertaken by the MSA survey groups without exception recom- 
mended the abolition of the separate operational agencies and the 
coordination under the Department of State and under the Ambas- 
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sador in each country of all responsibility for United States operations 

overseas. The members of the MSA survey groups re presented the 
best business and industrial brains available in the United States. 
Similar recommendations have been made by congressional groups 
which have thoroughly studied this matter. 

Only by a consolidation of the agencies under the Department of 
State can we insure a singleness of purpose in carrying out our policies 
abroad. This cannot be maintained indefinitely by the voluntary 
cooperation of heads of agencies, no matter how close. Such a con- 
solidation will also have the effect of reducing further the cost of 
operations abroad particularly with respect to the FOA. The func- 
tions of this agency which are now largely those of technical assistance 
can be discharged most effectively in the Department of State where 
they are less likely to be confused with military activity. Such 
Military-aid matters in which the FOA still participates can be handled 
by the Department of Defense, possibly with guidance from the 
Department of State. 


Ss. Re ductions un exrpe nditure Ss 


Further reductions can be made in appropriations for technical and 
economic assistance. Overhead costs will be reduced if the consolida- 
tion referred to under recommendation 2 above is carried out. In 
addition the program in each country should be carefully examined 
to determine how effectively assistance is now being used. Economic 
and technical aid should be highly selective and kept carefully within 
the limits of absorption of the receiving country. The purpose of these 
programs is to help others to help themselves, not to do for them what 
they should and can learn to do for themselves. In this respect, the 
experience of the small mission in Nepal should be highly relevant to 
an examination of the program in other countries. 

Consideration should be given to extending the usual contracts for 
point 4 technicians hired to serve abroad to 4 or 5 years. This should 
make possible easier recruitment and further reductions in costs con- 
nected with the transportation of such technicians and their families 
to and from the United States and their posts. 

4. Investigation of technical assistance program 

Consideration should be given to the need for a complete study and 
investigation by a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the manner in which the technical assistance program is being 
carried out. This program is an essential element in our foreign policy 
and it holds great promise for the future if it is effectively administered. 
However, it must be kept free of distortions of purpose as well 
wasteful expenditures of public funds. 


Department of State personnel serving in the embassies abroad 
provided very helpful assistance during the course of this study 
mission. These officials are performing highly important and neces- 
sary duties for the United States Government, and their contribution 
to the Nation should not be overlooked. Maintenance of a high level 
of morale among such employees ought constantly to be of deep 
concern to the administering authorities in Washington. 


O 





